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NHOSE who share the revived interest in 

the history of Eastern Europe will have 
made note of the announcement, in The 
Times of Nov. 12, that a conference of the 
Orthodox Churches is to be held at Jerusalem 
at Pentecost; 1925. It will continue the 
deliberations of that Congress of the Phanar 
which last year was broken up by the Turkish 
rabble; and among the subjects considered 
will be the adoption of the Gregorian 
Calendar, the marriage of Orthodox bishops 


(at present prohibited), the re-marriage of | 


priests (now prohibited) and certain disci- 


plinary regulations concerning fasting and | 
The Congress before its dispersal | 


clothing. 
had requested the Patriarch to invite all 
the Churches adherent to the Nicene Creed 
to attend an Qicumenical Council on the 
1600th anniversary of the Council of Nicaea, 


IR SIDNEY LEE has an important letter 
in The Times of Nov. 12 on the regula- 
tions governing publication of records in the 
archives of the English Foreign Office. He 
was prompted to write by Lord Hardinge’s 
recent action in obtaining from the Foreign 
Office permission to publish the report of 


his conversation with the Kaiser on Aug.: 


ll, 1908. This, as Sir Sidney points out, 
constitutes a unique event, for, according to 
present regulations, official documents con- 


| to find competent persons. 


case, some correction of prevailing accounts 
of a subject is desirable; it is no less obvious 
that it puts the historian at a serious dis- 


| advantage, and occasions some composing of 


history that must eventually be scrapped. 
The German Foreign Office is not alone in the 
periodical and authentic publication of its 
more recent records, which, naturally, con- 
tain matters upon which it is not well in 
the general interest of historical truth that 
the voice of Kngland should be silent. Sir 
Sidney urges the publication by the Foreign 
Office at any rate of documents belonging to 
the twenty-five years immediately preceding 
the war. 
MNNHE story of the saving of Winchester 
Cathedral is well known, yet the appear- 
ance of Sir Francis Fox’s ‘ Sixty Years of 
Engineering’ makes it suitable to recall it. 
The problem, as the great engineer con- 
ceived it, was to remove from beneath its 
foundations the eight-foot layer of wet peat 


| on the top of which the building was founder- 


ing, and insert in its place cement or con- 
crete based solidly on the gravel, flint and 
chalk below. This work was carried out, in 
the course of five years and a half, by one 
man, a marine diver named W. A. Walker, 
working in complete darkness. He picked 
the peat out by sections from under the 
walls, and embedded in its place concrete 
and cement, which he himself had to bring 
down from the surface. In any record of 
the heroic in craftsmanship this feat would 
assuredly claim one of the highest places. 


WIitHouTt trenching on delicate problems 

with which ‘N. & Q.’ has nothing to 
do, it may be permissible to express the com- 
bined interest and misgiving with which we 
contemplate the endeavour to make Irish the 
national language of the Free State of Ire- 
land. The preservation of Irish, with 
revived appreciation of the literature, is one 
thing, the forcing of a new language upon 
a whole population is another. The gigantic 
nature of the task is enhanced by the fact 
that Irish is nowhere a living language with 
its quota of books on science, letters and 
business; that the number of teachers quali- 
fied to teach it, and the grammars for these 
to use are woefully inadequate; and that 
even for the journeyman work of providing 
text-books by translation it will be difficult 
If the Irish 


signed to the archives may not be communi- | bring this enterprise to a satisfactory con- 


cated to the public till after the lapse of 
fifty yedrs. It is obvious that this is in- 


convenient when, as in Lord Hardinge’s: posed inferiority in what is artificial. 


clusion they will considerably weaken the 
arguments commonly grounded upon a sup- 
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[HE Bishop of Norwich contributed to The 
Limes of Nov. 7 a most. interesting 


article on the restoration and re-dedication | 


of the old 
high altar 
is raised half 


Bishop’s throne behind the 
of Norwich Cathedral. It 
way up the middle one 
of the lower Norman arches of the 
apse, in. a position that is, in which 
it is found nowhere else, north of the Alps. 
Herbert de Losinga, the builder of the Cathe- 
dral, may have erected it there—where he 
ceuld sit and look across the high altar down 
the presbytery into the choir like a Roman 
preetor in a law court commanding the whole 
building. Not very much of the throne has 
survived. The restorers have followed out 
Ruskin’s plan and instead of using stone in 
the renewal, or tampering with the old 
remains they have made the structure good 
entirely by the use of old Norfolk oak, which, 
it there were ever reason for it, could be 
readily removed. Blue valances and cushions 
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of rich silk, with needlework upon them, have | 


been contributed by some Norfolk ladies, and 
the central medallion bearing the episcopal 
monogram was worked by the Queen. 


JIR HARRY POLAND, in a letter which 
‘J appeared in The Times of Nov. 6, relates 
the origin of the felicitous phrase ‘‘ His 
Majesty’s Opposition.’”? John Cam Hob- 
house (Lord Broughton) first used it on Apr. 
10, 1826, in a debate in the Commons; 
Canning and Tierney caught it up at once 
and used it again in the debate. Sir Harry, 
giving the reference ‘ Hansard,’ vol. xv. pp. 
135, 137, and 145, quotes from Tierney’s 
speech : 

My honourable friend could not have 
invented a better phrase to designate us than 
that which he has adopted, for we are cer- 
tainly to all intents and purposes a branch 
of his Majesty’s Government. 


E heartily hope the Kirk Session of St. 
Giles’s, Edinburgh, will be persuaded 
to listen to the voice of protest arising on 
their decision to instal a new heating ap- 
paratus in the choir of the Cathedral. The 
introduction of hot-water pipes is, from the 
point of view of architectural beauty, a most 
ticklish matter, and, it seems that the archi- 
tect in charge of the Cathedral has not even 
been consulted. The divided control — 
between the kirk session and the Cathedral 
Board—certainly shows itself to be awkward 
where the care of the fabric and the interests 
of architecture are concerned. 


i his causerie in The Times this last Wed- 
nesday Mr. Walkley puts very prettily 


| century. 


and | 
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and humanely the case of people whose taste 
in literature follows the fashion—as thus: 
I do not enjoy a novel because my 
'bour likes it; | may think I do, but what 
I really enjoy is not the novel but my sense 
of sympathy with my neighbour. The desire 
for social sympathy is a stronger force with 
most people than artistic taste. 


UOTATION from the Greek classics is, as 
we all know, so completely out of 
fashion in public speaking that it has even 
been made matter for humorous repudia- 
tion. Quotation from our own classics is 
not very frequent, perhaps some day will be 
under a. similar ban, but meanwhile js 
pleasant to encounter. The Prime Minister 
in his Guildhall speech last Monday night 
quoted Swift. ‘‘I have had a quiet week- 
end in the country,’’ said he, ‘‘ and I notice 
that no less a critic than Swift said that of 
ail gifts a Prime Minister could have that 
of common sense was the greatest.’’ 


[HE City Council of Leeds is purchasing 

for £6,000 from Major Basil Harding 
Butler the building known as Kirkstall 
Abbey House, a well-known landmark. This 
is the original Great Gate House of the 
Monastery of Kirkstall, to which the Cister- 
cians came from Barnoldswick in the twelfth 
It has been occupied by the Butler 
family for many generations. Among its 
most interesting features are the Abbots’ 
room still intact, with its circular stone 
staircase leading to the little hall; the five- 
light mullioned window; the fine ribbed 
vault of the hall and the stone coffin of the 
last abbot. 


Canadian trapper named Jean Morgan 

has been saving up for three years to 
visit the Unknown Warrior’s grave and the 
cenotaph on Armistice day, and to share in 
the two minutes’ silence. He this year 
accomplished his purpose, travelling from 
Selkirk, Rocky Mountains. 


[HE sale at Sotheby’s this week of the 
library of Mr. William Beattie, of Glas- 
gow, has proved of much interest. A Kil- 
marnock Burns realised £510; a first edition 
of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ (1719-20) in the three 
original volumes, £180; a MS. Latin Bible 
on vellum with coloured miniatures, £159. 
An original drawing in colour of Blake’s— 
an illustration for the ‘ Philoctetes ’—said 
to have been sold for the Red Cross during 
the war and there to have fetched but a few 
pounds—was bought for £510. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


 PEELE'S BORROWINGS FROM 
DU BARTAS. 


T was long ago noted by Dyce that one of 


the choruses of Peele’s biblical drama, | 


‘The Love of King David and Fair Beth- 
sabe,’ contains a simile derived from ‘La 
Seconde Semaine ’of Du Bartas: 


Like as the fatal raven, that in his voice 

Carries the dreadful summons of our deaths, 

Flies by the fair Arabian spiceries, 

Her pleasant gardens and _ delightsome 
parks, 

Seeming to curse them with his 
exclaims, 

And yet doth stoop with hungry violence 

Upon a piece of hateful carrion. 


It is from ‘L’Arche’ (Premiere Partie du 
Sccond Jour de la Seconde Semaine) : 


hoarse 


Ainsi que les Corbeaux d’une penne ven- | 


teuse 
Passent les 
heureuse 
Mesprisent les jardins et pares delicieux, 
Qui de fleurs esmaillez vont parfumant les 
cieux, 
Et s’arrestent, gloutons, sur la salle carcasse 
D’un criminel rompu n’aguere a coups de 
masse. 


That Dyce should have discovered the 
source of this particular passage is somewhat 
strange, since it is one of the least con- 


bois pleurans de_ |’Arabie 


spicuous of the plagiarisms from Du Bartas | 


in Peele’s play. 
As these plagiarisms, numerous and 
flagrant though they are, seem to have 


escaped the notice of Peele’s editors, I pro- | 


pose to draw attention to them here. It 


was through Joshua Sylvester’s translation | 
of the Semaines of Du Bartas (‘ Du Bartas | 
his Devine Weekes and Works’) that I dis- | 


covered them. At first I hastily assumed 
that Peele had used Sylvester’s version, for, 


although no edition of his translation of La | 


Seconde Semaine in its entirety is known of 


an earlier date than 1606, it seemed possible | 


that he had translated all four ‘‘ days ”’ of 


this “‘ Second Week,”* and published his | 


*La Semaine, first published in 1578, con- | 


tains only seven books or “ days.” This was 
followed in 1584 by Za Seconde Semaine, 
planned on a more ambitious scale. 
have contained seven “days” each 
divided into four parts (28 books in all), but 
Dw Bartas died when only four “days” (16 
hooks) had been completed. 
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| translation, some years previous to Peele’s 
| death, which occurred at an unascertained 
| date between 1596 and 1598.  Sylvester’s 
| translations of two at least of the books com- 
| prised in this ‘‘ Second Week’’ were published 
| by May, 1592—‘ The Fathers’ (2nd part of 
the 5rd day) and ‘The Schism’ (3rd part 
of the 4th day)—the former under the name 
of ‘The Sacrifice of Isaac,’ the latter as 
‘The Shipwracke of Jonas,’ and Peele’s 
‘David and Bethsabe,’ though we have no 
earlier edition than 1599, was licensed for 
| publication in May, 1594. Fleay suggests 

1588 as the date of Peele’s play, but I believe 

it to be the latest of his acknowledged works 

—to me the style speaks of a date certainly 

not earlier than 1592. Peele, however, does 
not borrow from either of the two books of La 
| Seconde Semaine known to have been trans- 
| lated by Sylvester as early as 1592, and a 
| comparison of his play with the original text 
of La Seconde Semaine and with Sylvester’s 

| translation makes it clear that he borrowed 
| direct from Du Bartas. 
I take the passages of ‘ David and Beth- 
| sabe’ that show the influence of Du Bartas 
as they occur in the play. With the sole 
exception of the simile of the raven taken 
| from ‘L’Arche’ (I partie du II Jour) all 
Peele’s borrowings are from the first and 
fourth Parts of the First Day, i.e., from 
Book i. (entitled ‘ Eden’) and Book iv. (‘ Les 
Artifices ’).* 

The play opens with a prologue, followed 
by the song of Bethsabe, who is discovered 
bathing at a spring. As he watches her 
from above, comparing her to “ fair Eva, 
placed in perfect happiness,’ David ex- 
claims : 


May that sweet plain 
pleasant weight 

Be still enamell’d with discoloured flowers; 

That precious fount bear sand of purest 
gold 

And for the pebble, let the silver streams 

That pierce earth’s bowels to maintain the 
source, 

Play upon rubies, sapphires, chrysolites. . . 


Amongst the delightful features of the 
garden of Eden enumerated by Du Bartas, 
are orchards, alleys, borders and beds of 
flowers, brooks and bridges, and Adam is 
pictured as walking “‘ d’un pied gaillard”’: 


that bears’ her 





* The edition of Za Seconde Semaine from 
which my citations are made is that of 1584, 


|‘ Reueiie par L’Autheur,’ published “A Paris, 
| A VOliuier de P. V’Huillier, rue S. Tacques.” 
\Tt is dated in the colophon only. 
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Au long d’un clair ruisseau, done la bril- 
lante arene 
Est de fin or d’Ophir, les caillous de Rubis, 
LT’onde de pur argent. ... 
‘Eden,’ Liv. 1 fo. 9 verso. 
The phrase ‘‘ enameli’d with discoloured 
flowers ’’’ in the second line quoted from the 
play was perhaps suggested by another pas- 
sage in this book where we are told that the 
Almighty chose for Adam : 
Un temperé climat, que la mignarde Flore 
Paue du bel esmail des pritenieres fleurs. 
Cusay enters, and David bids him go to 
Bethsabe and tell her that ‘‘ her graces have 
found grace with him.’’ Whilst he is away 
on his errand, David soliloquizes : 
Bright Bethsabe gives earth to my desires, 
Verdure to earth, and to that verdure 
flowers; 
To flowers sweet odours; and 
wings y 
That carry pleasures to the heart of kings. 
Notwithstanding the repetitions ‘‘ earth . 
. earth;’”’ ‘‘verdure... . verdure;”’ 
flowers . . . flowers;’’ ‘‘ odours . . . odours,”’ | 
it has been suspected that the word ‘‘ earth ” 
in the first line is corrupt. ‘‘ Birth ’’—not 
a very happy conjecture—has been suggested 
by Collier; ‘‘ warmth’ by Deighton. But 
‘earth ’’ is certainly not, as Dyce asserts, 
‘** unintelligible,’ and seems likely to be the 
true reading. The lines closely follow a 
passage in La Seconde Semaine referring to 
the ‘‘musky breath ’”’ of the gentle breeze 
that passed through the garden of Eden 
before the fall: 
. . . le robuste Adam ne sentoit point son 
corps 
Agraué des Autans, ny roidy par les Nords: 
Ains d’un doux ventelet V’haleine musquetee, 
Coulant dans la forest par l’Eternel plantee, 
Donnoit vigueur aux corps, A _ la_ terre 
verdeur, 
A la verdure 
odeur. 
It seems probable also that Peele had this 
passage in his mind when he penned the 
first lines of Bethsabe’s opening speech : 
Come, gentle Zephyr, trick’d with 
perfumes 
That erst in Eden sweeten’d Adam’s love. 
As he sees Bethsabe approaching with 
Cusay, David’s thoughts are full of plans 
for her delight. He will build for her a 
“‘ kingly bower ”’ 
Seated in hearing of a hundred streams 
and these streams shall 
. : . wind their nimble waves 
Amid the circles of her curious walks: 
And with their murmur summon easeful | 
sleep. 


to odours 


fleurs, aux fleurs une alme 


those 
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as again in the garden of Eden: 
Ou Dieu tend le cordeau, aligne les allees 
Couure d’arbres les monts, de moisson les 
vallees: 
Du bruit de cent ruisseaux semond le dour 
sommeil : 
Fait des beaux cabinets a preuue de soliel, 
“ Eden,’ fo. 1 verso. 
All these passages are from the first scene 
of ‘ David and Bethsabe,’ and all derive from 
‘Eden.’ After this scene, apart from the 
simile of the raven (extracted from 
‘L’Arche’) inserted in the chorus following 
the third scene, no further trace of Du 
Bartas is to be found until we reach the 
final scene of the play. Here, however, 


| Peele has worked into his text long passages 


from Book iv. of La Seconde Semaine (‘Les 
Artifices,’ iv. partie due 7 Jour), plundering 
from it in a wholesale fashion quite unlike 


' the furtive borrowing of detached lines and 


images from ‘ Kden’ in the first scene. His 
plagiarisms are indeed so flagrant and so 
extensive that they must long ago have been 
discovered had it not been that the fame of 
Du Bartas, as of his ‘‘silver-tongued trans- 
lator,’? has suffered an eclipse so complete 
that the most conscientious students of Eng- 
lish literature have been content to leave his 
‘“sweet Semains’’ (as the dramatist Mars- 
ton calls them) unread. 

The long dialogue between David and 
Solomon in this final scene of ‘ David and 
Bethsabe’ (filling some seventy lines of the 
text) is a close paraphrase of the dialogue 
between Adam and Seth in ‘ Les Artifices.’ 
I quote first from Solomon’s speech in the 
play : 

My royal father, if the heavenly zeal, 

Which for my welfare feeds upon your soul, 

Were not sustain’d with virtue of mine 

own: 

If the sweet accents of your cheerful voice 

Should not each hour beat upon mine ears 


IT should be guilty of unpardon’d sin, . 
Fearing the plague of heaven and shame of 
earth: 


It would content me, father, first to learn 
How the Eternal framed the firmament; 

Which bodies lend their influence by fire. 

And which are fill’a with hoary winter’s ice: 
What sign is rainy, and what star is fair: 
Why by the rules of true proportion 

The year is still divided into months, | 
The months to days, the days to certain 


hours; , 
What fruitful race shall fill the future 
world; 
Or for what time shall this round building 
stand; 
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What magistrates, what kings shall keep in 
awe 
Men’s minds with bridles of th’ eternal law. | 
This is built up from two passages in ‘ Les | 
Artifices.” Part 1s from Du Bartas’s account 
of the instruction that Adam imparted to 
Seth, his most favoured son, ‘‘ baston de sa 


villesse ’’* : 

Luy montrant comme il doit !’Eternel 
adorer, 

Cherir ses dous enfans, pere et mere 
honorer, 

Comme le Ciel se meut: comme son iuste 
cours 

L’an —— en ses mois, et le mois en ses 
iour 

Quel cates fait l’Hyuer, quel feu l’Este 
rameine: 

Quel signe est pluuieux, quelle estoille est 
sereine 

‘Les Artifices,.’ fo. 49 verso. 


The rest paraphrases Seth’s speech which 
follows a few lines after : 
O Pere, si le zele 
Qui te ronge pour moy d’une ardeur eter- 
nelle, 
Ne m’estoit point cognu; si tu ne me connois 
D’'un wil sans fin veillant: si ta prudente 


vois 

Ne battoit nuict et iour mon oreille apren- 
tice, ; 

Ie craindroy d’encourir d’un importun le 
vice: 


Et me contenteroy d’auois appris comment 

L’Eternel sur ce Tout vouta le Firmament: 

Quel corps sont pleins de feu, quels cops 
sont pleins de glace: 

Et comme il faut encor que mes moeurs ie 
compasse 


Qui talonne nos ans: ‘quelle race feconde 

Doit peupler l’Univers; que deuiendra le 
Monde: 

Combien doit-il durer: 
quels Rois 

Tiendront serfs les humains sous la bride 
des lois. Tbid., fo. 50. 


quels Magistrats, 


David replies to Solomon : 


Wade not too far, my boy, in waves too deep: 

The feeble eyes of our aspiring thoughts 

Behold things present, and record things 
past; 

But things to come exceed our human reach, 

And are not painted yet in angel’s eyes; 

For those, submit thy sense, and 

hou power, 

That now art framing of the future world, 

Know’st all to come, not by the course of 
heaven, 

By frail conjectures of inferior signs, 

By monstrous floods, by flights and. flocks 
of birds, 


say— 


"7 This is applied to Solomon in Peele’s 


play:—“ Let Saloman be made thy staff of 
(Nathan to David). 


age.” 
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By bowels of a sacrificed beast, 

Or by the figures of some hidden art; 

But by a true and natural presage, 

Laying the ground and perfect architect 

Of all our actions now before thine eyes, 

Irom Adam to the end of Adam’s seed: 

O heaven, protect. my weakness with thy 
strength! 

So look on me that I may view thy face, 

And see these secrets written in thy brows. 

O sun, come dart thy rays upon my moon! 

‘That now mine eyes, eclipséd to the earth, 

May brightly be refin’d and shine to heaven; 

— me from this flesh, that I may 
ive, 

Before my death, regenerate with thee 

O thou great God, ravish my earthly sprite! 

That for the time a more than human skill 

May feed the organons of all my sense; 


That, when I think, thy thoughts may be 
my guide, 

And, when I speak, I may be made by 
choice 


The perfect echo of thy heavenly voice.” 

This is Adam’s answer to Seth, para- 

phrased almost line by line, though with 

this difference: the prayer which in ‘ David 

and Bethsabe’ is framed by David for 

Solomon in ‘ Les Artifices’ is Adam’s own 

prayer: 

Mon fils (respond 
pensée 

Voit la chose presente, et reuoit le passée: 

Nous cele qui nous suit, si, rendu plus 
qu’ humain, 

Il ne la lit au front du Trois-fois-Souuerain. 

Toy donq qui seul cognois toutes choses 
futures, 

Non par le cours du ciel, 
jectures, 

Par des poincts accouplez, 
oiseaux, 

Ou par le 
boyaux: 


Adam) |’ ceil de nostre 


par foibles con- 
par le vol des 


tremblement des _ consultez 


Ains d’une prescience et certain, et par- 
faite, 

Comme estant du futur l’Agent, et le 
Profeéte : 

Dauant qui les trois tems coulent ensemble- 
ment; 


A quil’ Eternité dure moins qu’un moment: 


© Dieu, regarde moy, & fin que ie regarde 

Le miroir de ta face. O Soleil, vient, et 
darde 

Tes rais dessus ma Lune: & fin qu’ore mes 
yeux 

Eclipsent vers la terre, et luisent vers les 
cieux. 


Retire moy du corps, & fin qu’heureux i ie viue 
Au ciel auant ma mort. ma vie, r’auiue 
Pour un tems mon esprit; et fay qu’a 
ceste fois 
Te soy comme Il’echo de ta celeste vois. 
‘Les Artifices,’ fo. 50 verso. 


H. Dvuepate SyYKEs. 
Enfield. 
(To be concluded). 
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AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN NORTH 
GERMANY, 1817. 


The following journal was written by John 
Fell, a member of the Society of Friends, 
who was born Aug. 29, 1786, and died in 
1866. It is contained in a marble covered 
note-book in which are also written out 
accounts and copies of business letters 
which show that John Fell was engaged 
in the wood trade and was travelling on 
business as well as pleasure. In these 
letters, it may be of interest to note, he 
regularly uses the word ‘‘stam” (for 
‘trunk,’ ‘“‘stem’’ of a tree) which the 
Oxford Dictionary (s.v. Stam, sb. 5) marks 
as ‘‘dial,’’ and quotes from glossaries of 
1839 and 1852 and from a book of 1892. 

The journal is written straight on with- 

out paragraphs or other punctuation than 
the few commas which appear in print. 
For the reader’s convenience the entries 
for the several days have been separated 
by paragraphs and a few blank spaces in- 
serted between sentences. Except in con- 
tractions of ‘‘ ing ’’ and one or two obvious 
slips, the spelling has been retained, 

mo 15 arrived at Cuxhaven at 4 past 8 

oClock in the morning we break- 
fasted at—Fosses he keeps an Inn in the 

Town hired a Blankanese boat the wind 

being very favourable it brought us to 

Hambro in about 8 Hours I went with 

rest of the passengers to the Sonne in the 

Neuen Wall 
16 Walked over to Altona to see Hy. Van- 

derssmissen Sons and received an invitation 

to dine with them next day when I 

returned to Hambro J called up on my old 

Friend J. E. Meeth he is a very cheerfull 

agreeable old man 75 years of age dined at 

the Table d’Hote and spent the remainder 
of the evening at Borsenhall. 

17 calld this morning upon J. E. M. who 
accompanied me to C. P. A. Fuhrmann (he 
was from home) also went to see the 
Rohlffs the old man is very infirm and 
nearly superannuated, I did not see any of 
their children J. E, M. accompanied me to 
the Bridge over the Elbe _ it is nearly 5 
miles long it is expected to be pulled down 
as it will not pay the expenses of keeping 
it in repair so few persons pass over 
it, I dined at Vondersmissens we saw none 
of the female part of the family which was 
a disappointment to me. 

18 employed the morning principally at 
my lodgings in writing home and the after- 
noon attending change, this morng C. P. 








k'uhrmann called to see me he appears feeble 
and complains much of his great losses by 
the French, it does not appear to me that he 
is likely to go into bussiness again in eyen- 
ing | went to the Borsenhalle 

19 called upon Isaac Iselin with the letter 
from his Cousin of recommendation he 
received me very kindly and made an ap- 


| pointed [sic] to call upon me at my lodgings 


next day I afterwards took a walk round 
the ramparts by the Aster a fine sheet of 
water part in walls of the City and part out 
of the city I think it cannot be less than 100 
to 120 Acres there are a great many pleasure 
boats kept there for sailing and in winter 
they amuse themselves with skaiting on it. 
Jacob Vandersmissen came in his chariot 
this morning to take me to the english 
Minister Alex Cockburn to get a passport 
which with some difficulty obtained on Second 
day as it was obliged to be countersigned 
by the prusian minister after dinner I 
spent the evening at my lodgings with a very 
agreeable serious young man of this city 


20 (first day) walked round the Alster with 
my friend isaac Iselin (who called upon 
agreeable to appointment) to Altona and 
walked to Rainville this is a place of enter- 
tainment it commands a very fine view of 
the Elbe and the Hanoverian country _ the 
Gardens are laid out with cunsiderable 
taste we had a cup of chocolate being in 
the morning there was not much company 
(the weather has been rather cold with rain 
and sleet ever since I came from england) I 
was much pleased with seeing the monument 
of the Poet Klopstock in a church yard ad- 
joining it is little more than a tombstone 
with a figure cut out in marble and a Ger- 
man inscription it is enclosed ‘by a rail- 
ing returned with my friend Friend I. I. 


_to Hambro he was obliging and gave me all 


the information in his power [I dined at 
Geo. Auerdieck he has a nice family of 7 
children returned to my lodgings about 10 
oClock. 


21 second day  prepard for my Journey 
to Stettin hired a carriage for which I am 
to give 2 marks 8 per day this price is said 
to be reasonable TI also take a man with me 
who waits on me and has been used to travel- 
ling it is quite to have some one who 
is acquainted with mony as it varies with 
different states we pass thro’, the first stage 
from Hambro was 30 miles we did not arrive 
at the end until 4 past 1 oClock this was 
partly owing to the driver loosing his way 
and we were obliged to called [sic] a labour 
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ing man at 11 oClock to show us the way to 
Lauenburg 

22 Third day 

23 Fourth day 

24 Fifth day continued travelling without 
keeping on the road untill after midnight 
when 1 arrived safe at Stettin the roads 
are exceeding bad being all the way a deep 
sand and many of the stages we walked nearly 
all the way the soil appears to be a light 
earth with sand and in many places quite 
incapable of being cultivated I cannot think 
there would be more than 4 of the way I 
came brought into cultivation We have 
passfed] thro some fine forest of pines trees 
which grow here 50 to 60 feet high and con- 
tinue for miles this scenery is certainly 
very different from what it met with us in 
england. I arrived in Stettin about mid- 
night at the Hotel de Preusse. 

Sixth day 25 after a few Hours comfort- 
able sleep at the Hotel de Preusse, I break- 
fasted about 9 oClock and call upon my 
friend F, W. Rahm who received me very 
kindly and we took a walk to the change a 
small room but the weather was so wet we 
soon returned in the afternoon I wrote to 
england towards the close of the day it 
began to snow and continued so during the 
evening with a slight frost which in this 
country sets in 

The 26 the earth quite coverd with Snow 
took a walk round the town but the snow 
melting made it very unpleasant to walk 
about 

27 First day 1 had intended to devote this 
morning to retirement but was sadly broken 
in upon by persons calling in, Sanne called 
upon me he has faild I understand I heard 
something of it before I left London dined 
at 4 past 2 at my friend Rahm’s _ the even- 
ing was devoted to cards which is usually 
the amusement of First day evening and one 
of the company was a young man _ just 
ordaind as a minster of the gospel _ there is 
certainly very little true religion on this 
part of the continent indeed there appear to 
be neither form nor substance. 

28 Second day walkd with F. W. Wissman 
to his whf to look [at] some stams he in- 
vited me to dine with him the next day and 
in the accompanied by an englishman 
named Hughes walkfed] round the town and 
read the Newspapers at the Casano 

22 Third day dined at A. F. W. Wiss- 
manns_ he has very handsome apartments 
and a good deal in the english style he has 
lately married and has one child after 
dinner the remainder of the evening was 
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devoted to cards as his wife does not play 
we amused our selves in my reading the vicar 
of Wakefield to her as she understood a little 
english returned about 4 past 10 oClock 

Fourth day 30 dined with F. W. Behm 
and afterwards walked 3 or 4 miles round 
the City, there are some tolerably fine pros- 
pects over the oder river in the evening I 
drank Tea at Weitzlows the House is very 
large and handsomely furnished after Tea 
cards were introduced but I was glad to 
observe that altho several females were 
present they took no part in them and some 
of the men were so earnestly engaged that 
they had their supper sent to them, the 
entainmt was far beyond any thing I have 
seen before there was a very stand of 
artificial flowers which stood 4 or 5 feet from 
the table, 4 small stands round it the 
supper lasted so long I was quite tired we 
returned about 12 oClock, there seem very 
little disposition for any thing serious some 
days since I sent a summary to my friend 
Rahm who is I believe a good moral man 
and is much respected here (Stettin) but I 
have heard nothing further of his reading 
it neither have I yet seen any opportunity 
of giving the german tracts suitably away 
and they tell me the poor children get a toler- 
able education. 





A. Y. 


(To be continued). 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
From RECORDS DESTROYED WITH THE DUBLIN 
Record OFfrice, &c. 

(See cxlvi. 265, and ante). 
REYNOLDS OF Co. LONDONDERRY. 


The following copies of Wills, Monumental 
Inscriptions, &c., were sent me about four 
years ago by my friend the late William 
Fleck Reynolds, of Belfast, with whom I 
collaborated for nearly 20 years in research 
work on Trish genealogy. The originals of the 
Wills are now unfortunately all destroyed, 
and so far as I know the other particulars 
lave never been published :— 

1759. Ranptes, JAMES. 

Administration Bond of James Randles of 
Magherafelt, Dio. Armagh, Linen Weaver 
by Margaret Randles, widow, of Drumrott, 
Parish of Lissan, Co. Derry. James John- 
son of Moneymore in said County, Merchant, 
and John (Reynolds) Randles of Drumrott, 
Farmer, who are bound, &c. 








394 


1783. Reynoxtps, Joun. 
The last Will and Testament of John Rey- | 
nolds of Drumrott. I leave my wife Eliza- 
beth and my child; Put out to interest for 
my child if it be alive, and in case my 
daughter Sarah Reynolds before her marriage 
should happen to die. My brother William 
Reynolds. I leave to my step-daughter 
Margaret Carson. Now in the hands of my 
father-in-law Robert McKey. I leave to my 
brother William Reynolds and 
renounce all claim to any part of my brother 
William Reynolds’ farm houses in Lismoney. 
I appoint my brother William Reynolds 
and my brother Andrew Reynolds my exors. 
my hand and seal this 19th day 
of March, 1783. 
1796. ReryNoLps, JAMEs. 

The last Will and Testament of James 
Reynolds of Annahavil, Parish of Derry- 
loran, Co, Londonderry. 

My eldest daughter Mary Reynolds als Mc- 
Key. My son Samuel Reynolds. My son 
Robert Reynolds. My son-in-law Thomas 
Ballains and his wife. Moses Campbell my 
son-in-law. My son James Reynolds’ child- 
ren. William Reynolds of Drumrott and 
Samuel Reynolds of Ballymully my exors. 
eee aus hand and sea] this 27th day of 
July, 1796. Present Andrew Reynolds, 
Sam! Reynolds be equally divided 
between my son John, my son Samuel and 
my son-in-law Thomas Ballains (Ballins). 
1819. Rxrynoitps, Roper. 

Administration Bond of Robert Reynolds 
of Tamnadoey, Parish of Desertlyn (Farmer), 
Co. Derry. Date of Will May 8th, 1815. 
Kxecutors of Will are James Reynolds, 
Ballymully, Co. Derry, and Henry Brown, 
Tamnadoey. Probate granted February 11th, 
1819. 


1821. Reynotps, Wixt1aM. 


The last Will and Testament of William 
Reynolds of Drumrott, Parish of Lissan, Co. 
Londonderry, Farmer. My brother Andrew 
Reynolds. My sister-in-law Elizabeth Rey- 
nolds relict of my brother the late John Rey- 
uolds. I now possess both in Lismoney and 
Drumrott. I also leave to Archibald Rey- 
nolds (son to James Reynolds who once 
lived at Annahavil but afterwards emigrated 
to America) £10. Sealed, &., 28th day of 
August, 1821. 


Note. — 1 unsuccessfully endeavoured to 
trace the descendants of this James in U.S.A. 
and advertised in several papers. The | 
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| family must have left Ireland prior to 1821. 


James (son of James) had a brother John 
who had a son Robert who went to U.S.A. in 
1832, he returned to Ireland in 1835 to marry 
Mary Jane Bowden from whom I had a letter 
in 1906 saying that when she and her 
husband arrived in U.S. immediately after 
their marriage, they had a ietter from his 
(Robert’s) cousins inviting them to go to 
New York. They declined but kept up a 
correspcndence for some time and finally lost 
ali trace of their cousins the descendants of 
this James. (Signed), W. F. Reynolds, 
July 8th, 1920. 


1623. Rerynotps, ANDREW. 


The last Will and Testament of Andrew 
Reynolds of Drumrott, Co. Londonderry. 
My grandson Andrew Reynolds. My grand- 
daughter Eliza, Kells. My granddaughter 
Sarah Brown and her sister Jane Brown. 
My grandson William Brown of Maghera- 
felt. Andrew Reynolds Brown of Maghera- 
felt the eldest son of the said William Brown 
of Magherafelt. 

I appoint William Brown of Magherafelt 
my grandson and John Scott, junr., of 
Moneymore to be my exors. In witness. . 

. this 17th day of September, 1823. 

Probate granted to William Brown of 
Magherafelt 17th December, 1823. Witnesses 
to signature William Davidson and Andrew 
Kells. 

Inscriptions on seven stones in Glenarm 
Churchyard, Co. Antrim: 

(1) Here lyeth the body of Hugh Randel 
who died the 28th June, 1721. 

(2) Here lyeth the body of James Randles 
who died the 2nd July, 1797, A®. 72 years. 

(3) Here lyeth the body of James Randell 
who died ye 21st Nov., 1724. 

(4) Here lyeth the body of Hugh Randell 
who died the 17th Nov., 1729. 

(5) John Randell who dyed the 20th Sep- 
tember, 1731. 

(6) Here lyeth the body of Mary wife to 
James Randles who died t (0) I(2ve). 

(7) Erected to the Memory of Hugh Mc- 
Randle, late of Duntagne who died t(o0) 
I(ive) on the 2nd March, 1805, aged 92 years. 

From the Derry Cathedral Registers: 
James the son of Thomas 

Renolds buried ... 
Thomas Reinolds present at 

Marriage of John Long 

z2id Elinor Burke 


July 7th, 1671. 


Sept. 25th, 1654. 
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The Marriage of Thomas 
Reinolds and Margarett 
Crookshanks 

Thomas the son of John 

. Reinalds of Clundermott 
parish, bapt. 

Mercy, the dau. 
Reinalds, bapt. : 

Anne the dau. of Thomas 
Reinolds of Clundermott 
parish, bapt. a 

The Marriage of John 
Reinolds and Alice May- 


of J ohn 


hew was solemnized at 
Derry = i it 
Mary the dau. of Mr. 


John Reinolds, bapt. ... 
Thomas Randall present at 
a baptism 2 
Mary Reinolds present ‘at 
a bapt. (Elizabeth dau. 
of Robert Trevess) * 
dau. of 
Mr, John Reinolds, bur. 
Margaret, the dau. of 
Thomas Renoldes, bapt. 
John the son of John 
Renoldes, bapt. 
——— the dau. of Sargant 
Reynolds bur. = 
Margaret, the dau. of 
Thomas Reynolds, Sar- 
gant and Margaret his 
wife, bur. 
John the son of Mr. John 
Renolds, bur. ; 
Thomas _Rennols, the 
Mayor’s sargant, bur. ... 
Thomas the son of John 


Randels and Elizabeth 
his wife, bapt. ... Oct. 8th, 1694. 
Muster Rots or ULster. 
A.D. 1630. 

Antrim—- 
Coleraine John Reynolds. 
Dunluce John Randell. 
Bar de Carry John Rannell. 

Armagh— 
Bar of Ardmagh William Ranolds 
Strabane William Reynold. 

Cavan— 


Bar de Loughty 
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Jan. 


Nov. 15th, 1655. 
May 27th, 1658. 


Sept. 


Dec. 29th, 1659. 
Feb. 11th, 1660. 


Feb. 


Sept. 3rd, 1662. 
Sept. 10th, 1662. 
June 8th, 1666. 


Feb. 


June 2nd, 1668. 


Aug. 14th, 1668. 


Sept. 


March 7th, 1670. 


William Reynold. 
James Reynolds. 
Henry Reynold. 
William Reynolds. 


4th, 1654. 


th, 1658. 


5th, 1662. 


7th, 1666. 


1st, 1668. 
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Donegal— 
Bar de Boylagh and 
Bannagh John Reynolds. 
Down— 
WNillyleagh towne and 
parish Andrew Reynold. 
Derry— 
John MecCronill Thomas Reynolds. 
T'yrone— 
Dungannon George Reynolds. 
Nicholas Reynolds. 
Robert Randall. 
From documents in possession of the 


Presbyterian Historical Socicty, Belfast. 
Irish variants of name Reynolds : 


Gronel; McGronan; McRanald; Mece- 
Rannal; McReynold; Rannals; Ranolds; 
Renolds; Reynalds; Reynoldson; Randal- 


son; Ronaldson; Magrannal; Magranal ; 
Magranel; McRaighnaill; McRaghnall. 
Henry Firzcrratp REYNOLDS. 





P GUARDS, AND AT THEM.’’—At 

10 8. iv. 240 an editorial reply gives 
many references to the First, Sixth and 
Seventh Series. Of these the most convinc- 
ing are ir signed C, 

At IS. 425, C. says that he has “‘ the 
very best caliente ’* for what he writes: 
‘What he [the Duke] may have said on this 
occasion, and probably did say, was, ‘ Stand 
up, Guards ;’ and then gave the commanding 
officers the order to attack.”’ 

At 1S. viii. 204, C. confirms his earlier 
reply by stating that the account which had 
been given by him “‘ was from the Duke him- 
self.’”’ 

At 1S. x. 90, C. refers to his statements 
as ‘‘made from the Duke’s own lips.” 
Possibly he would have been more precise, 
had he written ‘‘ from the Duke’s own written 
statement.’’ 

At 6 S. iii. 64, are two letters, the one 
John Wilson Croker to A. Greville, in which 
he asks Greville to inquire from the Duke 
himself about the alleged saying, and the 
other from the Duke, written on the back 
of Croker’s letter, in which the Duke writes, 
‘‘ What I must have said, and possibly did 
say, was ‘ Stand up, Guards!’ and then gave 
the commanding officers the order to attack.’’ 
These letters were communicated to ‘N. & 
Q.’ by J. J. M., in 1881. It is, I think, 
fairly obvious that the replies signed C. were 
w ritten by Croker: These two letters appear 
in ‘ The Croker Papers,’ edited by Louis J. 
Jennings, 1884, vol. iii. p. 280. 
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‘* Must have said, and possibly did say ”’ | 


reads as though the Duke was not perfectly 
certain about his words, but considering the 
direct query, it would, I think, mean a denial 
of the words ‘‘ Up Guards, and at them!’’ 

In ‘Captain Gronow’s Recollections and 
Anecdotes,’ new edit., 1864, p. 73, the author, 
who as an Ensign in the Ist loot Guards, 
Was present at the battle of Waterloo, 
writes : 

‘“Tt was at this moment that the Duke of 
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Readers Queries. 








| THe HEBRIDES: MODERN ACCOUNTS 


Wellington gave his famous order for our | 


bayonet charge, as he rode along the line. 


These are the precise words he made use of: | 


‘Guards, get up and charge.’ We were 


instantly on our legs,” &c. 


Gronow (p. 70) minutely describes the ap- | 


pearance of the Duke when about an hour 
earlier he, accompanied by only one aide-de- 
camp, was in the Guards’ square. 

RoBertT PIERPOINT. 


\HEQUERS MANOR, STOKENCHURCH, 


BUCKS.—The Buckinghamshire family | 


of Tipping, of Shabbington (Bucks), and of 
Draycott (Oxon), possessed a manor called 
Chequers, in Stokenchurch, Bucks. For 
instance the will of Rev. John Tipping, dated 


Oct. 8, 1720, proved (P.C.C.) Aug. 1, 1722, | 
mentions ‘‘ my manor of Hast Chequers and | 


my farm lands, &c., in Chequers, Stoken- 
church, and Aston Rowant, Co. Oxford.”’ I 
have long pondered this name, recalling the 
more famous Chequers in the same county, 
now the country-house of the Prime Minister. 


That Chequers, as is well-known, takes its | 


name from the family of de Scaccario or de 
Chekers, Keepers of the King’s Exchequer, 
whose residence it was in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. An article 
current number of the Cambridge Historical 
Journal by Miss Helen M. Cam on ‘ The 
Marshalsy of the Eyre,’ shows that the name 
of the other Chequers had a similar origin. 
She traces the history of this office in the 
Exchequer, and shows that by tenure it was 
‘‘a serjeanty, annexed for a considerable 
period to a piece of land called Abbesfeld in 
the parish of Aston Rowant, Oxfordshire.” 


in the) 


WANTED, —Is there any book, pub- 
lished within the last fifty years, on the 
Hebrides, which offers an account of their 
modern condition, in respect of manners and 
agriculture, in comparison with Johnson’s 
account of them in his Tour ? 

J.F.R 


UINQUE SUBALTERNI TOTIDEM 

GENERALIBUS ORTI.—Twenty-three 

years ago (9S. vii. 556) the Rev. John Pick- 
ford wrote: 

The term “sub” as an abbreviation for a 
subaltern officer used to be common enough. 
I can remember a witty application by Dean 
Mansel of a quotation from Aldrich’s ‘Logic’ 
upon this word at the time of the Crimean 
War in 1854-55 :— 


Quinque subalterni totidem 
orti, 
Nomen habent nullum, nec 
usum. 
Several treatises on logic, though quoting the 
memorial lines precedent, do not give these. 


generalibus orti, 


si bene colligis 


I well remember hearing of this jest in my 
Oxford days. The two lines, following the 
five, beginning, ‘‘ Barbara, Celarent ——” 
and ending ‘‘ Fesapo, Fresison,’’ appear in 
‘Artis Logicee Rudimenta’ by the Rev. H. L. 
Mansel, 1862, p. 85. 

Did the jest refer to any particular 
Generals and Subalterns, or was it merely a 
‘*donnish’”’ gibe about our officers in the 
Crimea ? 

RosBert PreRPorNt. 


‘6 (\OBB”: ‘ FLYWING.’’—In a state- 
ment of the detailed costs of binding 
three volumes, 245in. x 184in. are the items: 


s. d. 
Boards 9 4 
Basil 9 9 
Cobbs 1 0 
Gold 0 10 


In a similar statement as to some super- 


This is now, she states, in Stokenchurch, | ~ 2 at ee sh 
Bucks, where there is a farm bearing the * wha eg eh re 
name of Chequers Manor, as the Rev. H. FE. 30. ee t cold 2 
Salter has pointed out to her. The descent ee ee 

of the office of Marshal of the Eyre was Brown paper ee 
hereditary in a family named (like the other) Flywing ... ae see ae 

de Scaccario, who held it for several gener- May I know what cobbs and _flywing are? 
ations in the twelfth. and thirteenth | I do not find the words in ‘ N.E.D.’ 
centuries. | R. J. WaHitwett. 


E. St. Jonn Brooks. 


107, Eaton Place, S.W.1. 
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RENCH DICTIONARIES. — How much 
of the current edition of the Academy’s 
Dictionary has been published? Its com- 
pilers, according to the newspapers, con- 
tumeliously refused admission to defaiteisme 
the other day; but in a large library in 
London I found nothing later than A. Is 
there a dictionary of French slang of the 
scale and type of Farmer-Henley Slang and 
its Analogues ? 


Oo 
ce FREDERICK HAMILTON OF 
MANORHAMILTON : PEDIGREE 


WANTED. — In Lord-Deputy Strafford’s 
Letters there is one, dated (as well as I 
remember) 1654, apparently from this man’s 
father, soliciting the Lord-Deputy’s patron- 
age for his son then embarking on his career 
in Ireland. Sir Frederick built his castle 
of Manor Hamilton about 1636, and has | 
given his name to the town. He was in | 
Leitrim in 1641 and in 1642 (‘14th Report 
Hist. MSS. Com. App., Part vii. p. 142, 
&e.,’ his Diary in my possession, and in the 
Thorpe Collection, Nat. Library, Dublin,’ 
ke.) He is not further traceable, but his | 
sons are. I should be very grateful to any 
reader who would give his pedigree, or say 
where it could be found. Neither Burke 
(‘Peerage’ or ‘Commoners *), Debrett, nor | 
Archdall’s ‘ Lodge’ throw any light on the | 
matter, nor do Dictionaries of Biography or 
any other works accessible to me. He was 
certainly Scottish, and conjecturally of the 
Hamiltons of Paisley. 





J. B. Mrrwan. 
Virginia, Kells. 


WUsicaL INSTRUMENT, ec. 1571.—In a 

will dated in 1751, the testator, a 
wealthy London merchant, mentions his 
“musical instrument with divers stops,”’ 
which was in his house. Will some reader 
sindly inform me if this would be an organ, 
if not, what instrument ? 


Henry CoLert. 
32, Girdlers Road, W.14. 


RMY CUSTOMS: THE HONOURS OF 
~~ WAR.—In a book published in London | 
in 1644, it is stated that the garrison of a 
city, having surrendered ‘‘ by composition ”’ 
marched out therefrom ‘‘ with all their | 
Armes, their Colours flying, Matches lighted, | 
Powder in their Bandileers, Bullets in their | 
mouthes, hag and haggage in their Carriages, 
like Souldiers.”? etc. What is the origin of 
the “bullet in the mouth ?” 

J. H. Leste. 


LU NTOP. — Hili Burton, in his ‘Scot 
Abroad’ (vol. I. p. 203) says that the 
word ‘‘untop’’ (=to behead a rebel or 
traitor) was ‘‘a favourite expression’’ of 
Queen Elizabeth’s. It would be interesting 
to learn where the Virgin Queen uses this 
expression. 
G. Watson. 
Oxford. 
P-TO-DATE.—Examples of this combina- 
tion before 1888 would be welcomed. It 


was perhaps originally a United States 
usage. 

G. Watson. 
Oxtord. 


JORTRAIT WITH ARMS OF ARM- 

OURERS’ COMPANY, 1589.—A large 
portrait of a man in Elizabethan costume 
has in sinister top-corner the arms of the 
Armourers’ Company with motto ‘‘ Make all 
syre,’’ and in dexter top-corner a robin peck- 
ing at a sun, and ‘‘an etatis sue 52, 1589.”’ 
Probably he was an armourer named Robin- 
son. That Company had the following 
Masters: ‘Thomas Robinson in 1618, Myles 
Robinson in 1635, Henry Robinson in 1670. 
Can anybody help me to identify this por- 
trait ? 

C. PARTRIDGE, F.s.A. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


VLEET MARRIAGES: LORD HARD- 

WICKE’S ACT. — The origin of Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act has always been something 
of a mystery. It is said that because the 


| Scotch law was unsatisfactory, the law of 


England was changed ! 

There is an article in Munsey’s Magazine 
for February, 1902, by Marian West (vol. 
xXvi. p. 735) which relates the following ; 


It was in the year 1753 that a Chelsea 
belle sought to marry a bold highwayman 
known to her as Jack Freeland, known to 


the Bow Street runners by a whole volume 
of aliases: « ... Had the Chelsea _ belle 
withstood her highwayman, or had she been 
of lowly famiiy, the fame of the Fleet would 
for generations have made Gretna Green 
unnecessary. But she sought to exchange 
the great name of Pelham for the nom de 
guerre of Freeland. Her brother was Prime 
Minister of England, and the Pelhams had a 


pride that recognised nothing short of the 
Church’s most formal sanction in their 


alliances. The bold bridegroom ventured too 
far within the prison’s gates. He was recog- 
nised and arrested. The Pelham who was 


Prime Minister brought in a Bill to render 
hasty marriages in the Fleet illegal. 

Could any light be thrown on this? 
pole is silent on it! 


Wal- 
If the story is really 
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true, it gives a satisfactory explanation of | 


the urgency displayed by the Government in 
pressing the Bill through. 
Apa M. 


‘6 AD SPECULAM BRITANNIA.” — 

** Orosius ‘ Hist., lib. I. c. ii.’ says that 
“In Brigantia a city of Gallicia, is erected 
a most lofty pharos of the very best con- 
struction—ad speculam Britannia.’’? These 
last three words have been translated ‘ in 
full view of Britain,’ and accepted as cor- 
rectly so by the late Kmanuel Green, F.S.A., 
in his tracts on ‘The Isle of Ictis and the 
Early Tin Trade,’ London, 1906, and ‘ Corn- 
wall and the Early Tin Trade,’ Bath, 1917. 
I am anxious to have the opinions of Latin 
scholars as to the correct translation of these 
three words. What sense had the word 
specula in the days of Orosius ? 

J. H. R. 


OHN ROMANY OLLARIE. — Stow in 

his ‘ Survey of London’ (ed. Thoms), p. 
48, writing of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, says :— 
‘John Romany Ollarie, and Agnes his wife, 
were buried there about 1408.” Is anything 
known of this man? Does ‘‘ Romany” 
mean that he was a gypsy, and _ does 
‘‘OQllarie’’ refer to his occupation? If so, 
what was it? At p. 57, one Michael Pistoy 
Lumbard is mentioned as holding a house 
called the Green Gate in Lime Street Ward 
in the reign of Richard II. I suppose that 
this man’s name means that he was a Lom- 
bard or banker known as Michael of Pistoia. 
At p. 114, Thomas Keyton Lorimar is said 
to have been buried in St. John Zachary’s 
in 1522.. Fresumably this means John Key- 


ton (a) lorimer or loriner, i.e., a maker of | 


house-furniture. It is impossible that 
Romany, Pistoy, and Keyton were surnames 
used as Christian names. See 12S. ix. and 
X. passim. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


UNCTUATION OF FIGURES. — In| 


Harding’s Chronicle, 1543, and Hall’s 
Chronicle, 1550, Roman numerals in the text 
are printed with a full stop before and after, 
in this way: ‘‘.iij. thousand.’”? T have 
noticed the same use of stops with Arabic 
figures on’ Elizabethan sepulchral monuments. 
What is the meaning of this? 

G. S. GIBBoNs. 


RAMMAR IN THE R.V.—Is not the 


following a case of bad grammar in the | 
Revised Version of the Bible ?—Deut. xx. i: 
—‘* When thou goest forth to battle against 
thine enemies and seest horses and chariots | 
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and a people more than thou.’”’ Whether 
‘than ’’ be regarded as conjunction or pre- 
position in this passage should not, in either 
case, ‘‘ thee’’ be substituted for ‘‘ thou?” 
PERTINAX, 

{The Oxford English Dictionary says (s.v. 
‘Than’ 1. b.) “‘ With a personal or relative 
pronoun in the objective case instead of the 
nominative (as if than were a preposition), 
This is app. the invariable construction in 
the case of than whom. . With ‘the per- 
sonal pronouns it is now consideréd incor- 
rect.” The Dictionary does not deal with an 
instance in which the second member of the 
comparison, being a personal pronoun, cor- 
responds—as here—to a word in the objective 
case, except under 1.—‘“‘ Mod. . . He likes dogs 
better than I.” But is not “thou” correct, 
“art” being understood :—‘‘ and a people 
(who are) more than thou (art)? ’’] 


(GRANTS OF ARMS.—On what authority 
would the Heralds’ College act in alter- 
ing arms or crests of old families which have 
been borne for very many generations? 
ENQUIRER. 


} ARCOURT EFFIGY IN A BIRMING- 
HAM CHURCH.—In Erdington Church 
is the tomb, with effigy, of Sir William 
tfarcourt of Ellenhall, Staffs, a brother of 
Sir Robert Harcourt, K.G., of Stanton 
Harcourt, Oxfordshire, and of Sir Richard 
Harcourt, of Wytham, Berkshire, partisans 
of the House of York during the Wars of 
the Roses. What was the date of the 
decease of this Sir William Harcourt? 
Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


UILDS OF CHEESEMAKERS.—‘ The 
Jewish Encyclopedia’ states that “in 
post-Biblical days the manufacture of cheese 
was in the hands of a distinct gild.” 
Where is the information available about 
this Jewish Guild of Cheesemakers? Had 
the English and European non-Jewish cheese- 

makers a guild or fraternity ? 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


ILKMAIDS’ GREASE-HORNS.—I shall 
be glad to be favoured with references 
describing these horns, and their use by milk- 
maids in former days. Are they to be seen 
now-a-days anywhere ? 
R. Hepcer WALtzAcE. 


ADMIRAL LORD SHULDHAM. — The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lii. 168, says that 
he was born “ about 1717,” and that he died 
at Lisbon ‘‘ in the autumn of 1798.” Can 
any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly supply 
| the exact dates of these two events? 

| G. F. BR. B. 
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. Nassau, in September, 1745. Some others 
Replies. | disembarked Semel and Newcastle, and 
. : = | formed part of Wade’s army. As _ these 
(ULLODEN : HANOVERIAN’ CAVALRY | Previous June, and had boos released wndos 
| 
ee 5 s.y. ‘Younes Pre- | Pledge not to serve against the French King 
(exlvii. 32, bei ee Mh ’), eng or or his allies before January, 1747, the French 
/ iy in Government remonstrated so strongly against 
HE = term Hanoverian may have | their being employed on this service that they 
been used as the antithesis to) had to be withdrawn. A body of Hessians 
“Jacobite,” but it that case the whole of | was accordingly substituted for the Dutch, 
the English ormy might have been called | and landed at Leith in February, 1746. 
“ ign 1: e soarigee ll en These were a force of 6,000, formerly on the 
to troops, actually S re ‘yenc i g r . . 
Pate and composed of Hanoverians. 7'here pers Beg Bavaria in Agel 1745 Bee 
were none at the battle of Culloden. General | jjad been taken into the pay of George II in 
Bland was in command of his own regiment | the following July. It is stated in the 
. a Dragoons—now the 3rd Hussars—at | Segts 1 agazine that between 4,000 and 5,000 
Lulloden. actually landed. See ‘The Itinerary of 
But when Mr. Frank Lustre goes on to Prins Chineios Edward Stuart’ by W. B. 
say that the militia levied by Glasgow, | Blaikie, p. 88. (Scottish History Society : 
Paisley, and Dumfries ‘‘ for the House of Edinburgh, 1897). 
Hanover’ were ‘‘ obviously ’’ Hanoverian ? T. F. D. 
troops, one is entitled to ask why) | on - ee - 
“obviously?” It would be interesting to, CPREYTON CHURCH: LATIN IN- 
know whether the Scots would like their | | SCRIPTION (exlvii. 228, 270, 322). — 
soldiers, levied for the service of the King | The Latin inscription in Spreyton Church 
of England, to be called ‘‘ Hanoverian’? | has divers readings by different transcribers. 
troops. By the ‘‘ House of Hanover,” is| The transcription by Winslow Jones (1889) 
meant the then “ King of England.” places a full stop after animabus_eorum, 
Apart from all this it may be pointed out | thus making the piayers to be in behalf of 
that the foreign troops which landed in Scot- | the benefactors. | Polwhele (1767) places 
land in February, 1746, were Hessians, not | Jesu”’ in brackets at the beginning of 
Hanoverians, and that the Duke of Cumber- | the 3rd rhymed line, presumably as his — 
land, who commanded the troops at Culloden | suggestion. He adds in a footnote—‘‘ The 
was Captain-General in the English army. inscription, which was almost obliterated, 
J. H. Lesuir, has been lately renewed in black paint by an 
Lieut.-Colonel. | illiterate workman; it is probable that here 
The term ‘‘ Hanoverian’’ was applied by and ee Fhe a old wi a 
the Jacobites to the supporters of the Govern- need li ssegpesdesag ae tat Ne ha the . oe 
ment, whatever their nation. Doubtless | }°*"* ta? i on snd lit ae at nore : 
this was done in great part to bring the King | ee ee eee ae ager 


: : : for the missing word of the third line, not 
and his followers into contempt, in proof of | . 7 SS eae Aa 
which one may cite a number of the Jacobite | hitherto made by your correspondents, is 

Ave. Polwhele in the last line reads 


ballads, eg., ‘‘The wee, wee German | ,. ” « ” 
Lairdie,” It is also undoubted that foreign | ,° ee mee ag - 
troops were landed in this country during the | oe A on by — R. — 
campaign of 1745-46, but it would appear | ees ae ) also presents sundry 
these were not troops composed of | ¥°"!*""* 
anoverians, or drawn from that state, oer ; 
though referred to as ‘‘ Hanoverian.’”? The Paap eee, RE 

first reinforcements from the Continent ICARDS ALIAS RICKETTS (cexlvii, 317, 
were a body of 6,000 Dutch troops, s.v. ‘Captain William Ricketts’ and 
Which the States-General were bound | ‘ Colonel Thomas Ricards ’).—The lineage of 
by Treaty to supply, if called upon, for the | this family is given in Burke’s ‘ History of 
defence of the British Crown. These were | the Commoners’ (1836), vol. i. p. 22, from 
drawn from the garrisons of Tournay and| which it appears that Captain William 
Dendermond, the greater part being landed | Ricketts was the son of Colonel Thomas 
in the Thames, under Count Maurice of ‘ Ricards, a gallant soldier in the army of 





EK. V. FREEMAN. 
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Charles I, who was killed at the siege of 
Lichfield. He m. Miss Elizabeth Rugeley, 
of Rugeley, in Staffordshire, and had two 
sons; John, who d. without issue, and 

William Ricketts, a Captain in Cromwell’s 
army, who accompanying the expedition 
under Penn and Venables, was present at 
the conquest of Jamaica in 1655, and subse- 
quently obtained the command of Bluefield’s 
fort in that island. His commission having 
been made out in the name of Ricketts, he 
and his descendants have ever since retained 
that designation. He married about the 
year 1672, Mary, daughter of —— Goodwin, 
a younger son of Sir Francis Goodwin and 
the Lady Elizabeth Grey, only daughter of 
Arthur, 14th Lord Grey de Wilton, by his 
lordship’s first wife, Dorothy Zouch (see 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’), by whom, who 
died in 1758 at the advanced age of 96, he 
had issue six sons and two daughters. Cap- 
tain William Ricketts died in 1700, leaving 
his wife his executrix, and sole guardian of 
his children. His fourth son, George 
Ricketts, appears to have carried on the 
family, as he was twice married, and had no 
less than twenty-seven children! A note 
states that 

Sir Francis Goodwin’s eldest son, Arthur 
Goodwyn, Esq., of Winchendon, Bucks, _ left 
an only daughter and heiress, Jane Goodwin, 
who married Lord Wharton. 

Cross CROSSLET 


OLTKE ON THE BATTLE OF SAXA 
RUBRA (exlvii. 316). — The criticism 
required is to be found on pages 115 to 122 
of ‘ Wanderbuch. Handschriftliche Aufzeich- 
nungen aus dem Reisetagebuch von H. Graf 
Moltke,’ Berlin, Gebriider Peetel. 
section is headed ‘Saxa Rubra.’ Moltke 
in accepting Aurelius Victor’s statement 
that the battle was fought at Saxa Rubra is 
in opposition to the more usual view that the 
scene was the Pons Mulvius. 

A translation under the title ‘ Notes of 
Travel. Extracts from the Journals of 
Count Moltke’ was published by C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. An examination of this book 
raises very serious doubts as to the “‘ trans- 
lator’s’’ knowledge of German. To take the 
‘Saxa Rubra’ section, in speaking of the 
statement that Maxentius’s army numbered 
188,000, Moltke wrote ‘‘ Wenn diese Zahl 
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The | 


nicht iibertrieben ist, so schloss sie jeden- , 


falls das in Rhatium aufgestellte Heer mit 
ein.” This appears in the English as “if 
this number is not exaggerated, at any rate 
4t coincides with that of the army levied in 
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Rhaetium’’[‘] Of Raphael’s famous picture 
we read in the German ‘‘ Das Bild ma 
vielleicht zu der Annahme beigetragen haben 
dass die Schlacht an der milvischen Briicke 
stattfand.’’ This is very improperly rendered 
as ‘‘ This picture may possibly confirm the 
surmise that the battle took place at tha 
Milvian Bridge.”’ 
Epwarp Bensty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


HEESE A FOREIGN LUXURY IN 
IRELAND (exlvii. 519).—Mr. Wattace 
may care to note the following passage from 
Fynes Moryson’s ‘ Itinerary,’ Part IIL, iii., 
161-162 (published 1617): — ‘‘ And for the 
cheese or butter commonly made by the Eng- 
lish Irish, an English man would not touch 
it with his lippes, though hee were halfe 
starved; yet many English inhabitants make 
very good of both kindes.’”’ Vol. iv. p. 197, 

in MacLehose’s reprint (1907-8). 

Epwarp Bens ty. 


THOMAS SEWARD (cxlvii. 246). — Ma. 
A. L. Reapr, whose genealogical re- 
searches are invaluable to all Johnsonian 
students, answers the second part of G. F. 
R..B.’s query. In his ‘ Johnsonian Glean- 
ings,’ Part ii. p. 113, it is stated that 
Mr. 
from Eyam... 


Stapleton Martin . has obtained 
a certificate of the marriage 
at Newton Regis, on 27 October, 1741, of 
“Thomas Seward, Rectr of Eyham, in ye 
County of Derby, & Elizabeth Hunter, of this 
Parish,”’ by licence. 

The Seward family Bible states that the 
marriage took place in the following year 
(‘ Johnsonian Gleanings,’ Part i. 34). 


Mr. Martin also brought to light (‘ N. & 
Q.’ 11 S. iii, 44) the baptismal certificate 
of ‘‘ Anne ye daughter of the Revd. Thomas 
Seward .. .”’ dated 28 Dec., 1742. 

L. F. Powe tt. 


ft ARCOURT MONUMENT IN NOTRE 

DAME DE PARIS (exlvii. 318). —In 
the Chapelle Saint-Guillaume on the south 
side of the quire is the Mausoleum of Henri- 
Charles d’Harcourt, Lieutenant-General of 
the armies of the King, who died in 1768. 
It is a pretentious and theatrical work of 
white marble by the sculptor Pigalle. The 
widow who kneels by the tomb and appears 
to be calling her husband is warned away by 
a figure of Death. The genius of War 18 
represented lamenting, and the whole is com- 


' pleted by trophies of arms. 


A. R. BAytey. 
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1754, the candidates were Lord Wenman and 
Sir James Dashwood in the ‘‘ old Interest ”’ 
(Tory), and Lord Parker and Sir Edward 
Turner in the ‘‘ new Interest.’’ The polling- 
booths had been set up not in St. Giles’s 


outside the city as usual, but inside the walls | 


and close against the north side of Exeter 
Uollege, and therefore on the site of the 
present inner quadrangle, which was not 
built until just a century later. Some 
account of this memorable contest and of the 
pamphlets and news-letters concerning it, 
now preserved in the College library, will be 
found in the Rev. W. K. Stride’s history of 
Exeter College (1900), pp. 118-25. 
A. R. Baytey. 


TLANTIS (exlvii. 246, 286, 324). —To 
complete the references to theories of 
Atlantis there should, perhaps, be mentioned 
a work written last year by an American 
engineer, Professor R. A. Fessenden: ‘ The 
Deluged Civilization of the Caucasus Isth- 
mus’ (F. & E. Stoneham). Whatever the 
value of the author’s theory it seems to be 
av any rate novel. He holds that the word 
“Hesperus’’ meant originally the morning 
(not the evening) star; and hence the Kast i. 
certain classical references has become con- 
fused with the West. Atlantis lay, he con- 
tends, to the east of the Mediterranean ; and 
the ocean of Atlantis was the stretch of water, 
east of the Black Sea, which formerly ex- 

tended from the Caspian to the Arctic. 

E. St. Joun Brooks. 


Mr. Frepertck A. Epwarps’s note at the 
last reference calls for comment. His state- 
ment that the ‘‘ supposition that there may 
bs any geological evidences’? of Plato’s 
Atlantis is ‘‘ utterly without foundation, and 
is indeed ludicrous in its want of the sense | 
of perspective and in its clumsy jumble of 
matters which have not the slightest relation 
toeach other’ is an opinion which is neither 
courteously expressed nor just to the 
laborious research and careful reasoning of 
the students of whom Mr. Lewis Spence is 
oly the latest. It is not correct to say 
that Mr. Spence, in his ‘The Problem of | 
Atlantis,’ expresses an opinion that any 
part of Africa, violently separated from the 
mainland, formed Atlantis. The sketch- 


plan of the Abbé Moreau is neither ‘‘ purely | 
imaginary’ nor ‘‘an example of gross | 
credulity,” for it is an attempt to show the | 
available facts (not all of which were known 
It is mis- 


to Moreau) in a graphic form. 
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BNGLAND UNDER GEORGE II (exlvii. | leading to describe 
317).—At the famous county elections of | 
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Moreau’s geometrical 
theories concerning Atlantis as being ‘‘ of 
course, utterly worthless.’’ 

As for the rest of Ma. Epwarps’s remarks 
I will only say that he states as facts 
theories as debatable as the theory of Atlan- 
tis; that the migration of culture from 
Egypt to America by way of India, etc., does 
not account (owing, among other reasons, to 
chronological discrepancies) for some 
similarities between the Egyptian and the 
American civilizations; and that Mr. Perry 
does not state in his * The Children of the 
Sun’ (nor Prof. Elliot Smith anywhere, so 
far as I know) that such migration can 
account for all the facts. 

THEODORE BEsTERMAN. 

In The Times of 31 October last, Sir Gerald 
Strickland writes upholding the identification 
of Atlantis with Crete and opposing the argu- 
ments adduced hy Mr. Lewis Spence. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

ONG: ‘KITTY OF COLERAINE’ 

(cxlvii. 301, 343).—In Walker’s Hiber- 
nian Magazine, September, 1809, p. 511, 
there is begun a review of music, intended 
to be a monthly feature. The first thing 
put under notice is: 

Kitty of Coleraine. 

toyal, Crow-street, 

Price 1s. 

The ‘‘ review ”’ is laudatory. It contains 
nothing to indicate that the song was part 
of an opera or play, but it ends with the 
clause, ‘“‘ it [the song] has already become a 
favourite in convivial parties.’”” No doubt 
Mr. Johnstone himself contributed it at such 
parties also; hence the statement quoted by 
your correspondent would be fully justified. 
JosepH B. MEEHAN. 


Sung at the Theatre 
by Mr. Johnstone. 


” 


Virginia, Kells. 

‘¢ DUTTERED ”’: CRICKET SLANG 

(cxlvii. 302, 344).—See ‘ Passing Eng- 
lish of the Victorian Era’ by J. Redding 
Ware, no date, probably c. 1912: 

Butter, To (Cricket, 1898). To miss, fail to 
catch—from butter-fingers, or rather buttered, 
so tha+ they have no hold. In cricket gen- 
erally applied to the miss of an easy catch. 

Farmer and Henley’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang 
and Colloquial English,’ 1912, has: 


Butter-fingers, one who lets things slip 


| easily from a hold (1615). 


It may be recalled that Jingle cried ‘‘ Ah, 
ah! stupid ’’—‘‘ now butter-fingers,’’ &c., at 
‘* every bad attempt at a catch,” and ‘‘ every 
failure to stop a ball,’’ in the Dingley Dell 
and All-Muggleton cricket match (Pickwick, 
chap. vii.) 

Rosert PreRPornt. 
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OROUGH ROAD SCHOOLS: JOSEPH 
LANCASTER (cxlvii. 318).—It may be 
asserted with some confidence that for eighty 
years past there has been no school conducted 
on Lancaster’s monitorial system unmodified. 
The chief recommendation of that system was 
that it enabled schools to be established and 
maintained at a very small cost, but experi- 
ence soon revealed the inherent inefficiency 
of schools wherein one child taught another, 
and after 1833, when the state began to give 
grants for education, cheapness became less 
and less a primary consideration. After 
1846 monitors were generally superseded by 
pupil-teachers apprenticed for five years. 
The fullest account of Lancaster (and, 
incidentally, of Corston) will be found in my 
‘Joseph Lancaster’ (London, 1904). 
Davip SALMon. 
Narberth. 
(jOLLEGE D’HARCOURT, PARIS (cxlvii. 
377).—Mr. Harcourt-Batu will find the 
whole history of the Collége d’Harcourt, now 
the Lycée St. Louis, described in a work by 
Dr. H. L. Bouquet, one of the former chap- 
lains of the school. It is entitled ‘ L’ancien 
Collége d’Harcourt et le Lycée St. Louis’ 
and was published by Delalain Fréres in 
1891. 
pe V. PayEN-Payne. 


THE PARISH COW (cxlvii. 248, 249, 522, 
342).—Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset,’ 
3rd ed., vol. ii. p. 149, says of Stoke Abbas: 
The Rector was obliged to keep a bull for 
the use of the parishioners, who paid him 1d. 
for every garden, and 8d. for each milch cow, 
and 4d. for each milch heifer, in lieu of the 
tithes of milk and calves.——(Bunbury’s Re- 

ports, Trin. Term, 1724, pp. 171, 172). 

G. M. M. 


THE KING’S (OR QUEEN’S) SHIL. 
LING (cxlvii. 316).— The payment of 
the King’s, or Queen’s shilling to a recruit on 
enlistment was a survival of the medieval 
practice of paying earnest-money—‘‘ God’s 
penny ’”’ it was often called—to bind a bar- 
gain. By accepting the shilling the recruit 
ratified and acknowledged the contract of 
service in the royal forces into which he had 
entered. The ‘ Nomenclator’ defines Arra 
as ‘‘ an earnest penie, or a God’s penie, which 
is given to confirme and assure a bargaine.”’ 
The late Professor Thorold Rogers, in ‘ Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages’ (London, 
Swan Sonnenschein, 1844), p. 145, says: 
The essence of medieval trade was the bar- 
gain. It was no doubt as long and as 


anxiously discussed as it now is in an eastern 
The importance of it, 


town. when hands 
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were struck on it, was indicated by the gifts 
of the luck-penny—God’s silver, as it was 
called—the earnest or pledge of the contract, 
Ihe custom survives, or did survive tij| 
recently, in the acceptance of the King’s 
shilling by recruits. 

Wm. SELF-WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

RENCHLEY PALACE, KENT (exlvii, 

303, 545).—A picture of the old Roberts 

House, ‘‘one of the old timber building ix 
Brenchley High Street ’’ may be seen on p. 
135 of vol. xiii, of Archw@ologia Cantiana. 
Of the Elizabethan period, it was apparently 
the ‘“‘inn,’’ or local town-house, of the 
Roberts family of Brenchley, a branch of 
that of Cranbrook. They held the manor of 
Moatlands in this parish, inheriting it, or 
perhaps purchasing it, about 1555, from the 
Mores of Benenden — from whom descended 
the Marquises and Earls of Drogheda—who 
had acquired it by a marriage, 21 Hen. VI, 
with the heiress of the Brencheles, one of 
whom was Justice of the Common Pleas ca. 
1440. The line of Roberts of Brenchley ended 
in an heiress, Margaret, who married Walter, 
son and heir of Sir Thomas Roberts, Bart., 
of Glassenbury, Cranbrook, and their de- 
scendant, Sir Walter Roberts, of Glassen- 
bury, dying 1745, left a sole surviving 
daughter and heir married to George, Duke 
of St. Albans, who held the estate till his 
death, 1786. Although after that date the 
property reverted to the Roberts family, the 
house, which Hasted thinks may itself in 
earlier times have been called the Moat, 
probably retained the name of the Duke of 
St. Albans’ ‘‘ Place,’’ from which or to which 
the local title of ‘‘ Palace’’ would be an 
easy transition. As late as 1880 it retained 
its old ‘‘ coach entrance’’ or gate-way, and 
other marks of its former aristocratic con- 
nections. Half-a-mile away stood an old 
timber farm-house with other associations, 
for it was said to be the house where Wat 
Tyler was born . 
Percy Hvu.purp. 


FABRINGS WORN BY MEN (exlvii 
44 300, 341).—An Eastern, also a Spanish 
and Italian fashion, which, like every fashion 
freak, dies out in time when it gets common. 
In the seventeenth century it was the custom 
to wear a lock of hair from the ear. Some 
say the lock of hair to be seen in all the 
portraits of Elizabeth of Bohemia was 4 
natural growth. Perhaps that started the 
fashion of wearing long locks of hair from 


one ear. 
E. E. Cope. 
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TR JOHN CAMPBELL (exlvii. 317) | 

was born at Chatham Dockyard in 1780, 
and was the son of William Campbell, a 
Commissioner of the Navy. He became a 
Lieut.-Col. in the British Army, and a 


Major-General in the Portuguese service, | 


and died in London Dec. 19, 1863. 


Mr. WaAINEWRIGHT will find an account of | 


him in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ viii. 386-7. 
G. F. R. B. 


ILITIA COMMISSIONS, CO. CAVAN 
(exlvii. 314).—The Anthony Cope, men- 
tioned as father of Elizabeth, wife of Brock- 
hill Taylor, was son of Sir Anthony Cope, 
of Hanwell, Oxon, and through him the 
present Cope baronet claimed the title. 
any one say what became of him or his son 
and grandson? The son is credited with 
two different wives, or did he marry a 

widow ? 

MayFLoweERr. 


IELD NAMES (cxlvii. 301).—One of these 
names I can identify from a similar 


case which I traced through a good sequence | 


of family deeds—‘‘ Harry Saws.’’ The field 
was situated in Sulham, Berks, and was 


called ‘‘ Harry George ”’ and ‘‘ Harry Jaws,”’ | 
and in the earliest deed I found among the | 


Wilder Deeds at Purley Hall its true mean- 
ing appeared, for it was Herriards Edge, 
and the ‘‘ Herriot ’’ was, I think, the best 
black horse. 

“Poem”? may be from pomme, apple, and 
have been one of the many orchards of Kent. 

I have come across fields called ‘ Round 
ground’’ from their outline. 

I know a “ Pickle yard ”’ in Berks so called 
from a process of ‘‘ pickling’ trees by fore- 


ing tar or some similar substance up in the | 
This was done there forty or | 


place of sap. 
fifty years ago, and though long since given 
up the name remains. 

“Stukey ’? may be “ Sticky” if strong 
clay is present; ‘‘ Stirrup’? may be ‘‘ Strip’”’ 
or common land. 

_ The only real way to discover field-names 
is by studying old deeds. 
KE. E. Corr. 


ARREL ORGANS IN CHURCHES (12 
S. x. 447 and references there given; 
exlvii. 236, 326).—I can remember barrel- 
organs in Worthenbury Church, Flintshire, 
and in North Cerney Church, Gloucester- 
shire. In Ashbury Church, Berkshire, there 


was, a very few years ago, an interesting 
small organ like a large writing-desk. 
E. E. Cope. 
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The Library. 


Trade Loutes and Commerce of the Roman 
Empire. By M. P. Charlesworth. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 


HIS short but thorough study of a great 

subject is based upon a real mastery of 
| the voluminous and scattered evidence, both 
literary and archeological. Its learning is 
not less admirable because it is unostenta- 
tious. The concise narrative is adequately 
| documented in the notes at the end of the 
book, which are indeed almost as interesting 
| to read as the text. ‘The one serious blemish 
is the absence of maps. 

The plan pursued is to survey the different 
areas of the Roman Empire in turn, discus- 
sing the staples of their commercial life ani 
the development of their respective road 
systems during the first two centuries after 
Christ. The better known provinces are more 
/cursorily treated; Italy itself is rather sum- 
marily dealt with and Sicily omitted. If, as 
may be hoped, a big standard work upon the 
subject is one day built upon this admirable 
foundation, these omissions should be sup- 


| plied, and a chapter upon the Danubian 
| provinces and NDacia, a difficult task, he 
| added. 


The general lines of the essay are firmly 
drawn; the picture which they give is trust- 
worthy, while much of the detail is sugges- 
tive and new. The commercial penetration of 
the West, ‘‘the great storehouse of raw 
material,” by the East, “the region of 
industry and manufacture,” is well brought 
out. With this, indeed, there corresponds a 
racial and cultural penetration, which is one 
| of the reasons why a religion, the form of 
which was moulded by a blend of Jewish and 
Hellenic thought, was able to permeate 
| throughout a_ world-civilisation which had 
become a continuous unity. 

Especially interesting are the chapters 
dealing with the re-opened trade with the 
Far East, a tantalisingly difficult subject of - 
| which it may be hoped that the author will 
| further explore the antecedents both Persian 
}and Hellenistic. The suggestion that the 
| Armenian policy of Rome was inspired by an 
| ambition to control the northern land route 


|ta the East deserves careful consideration. 
That it excludes political motives may be 
| doubted. 


It would be an insult to an achievement to 
praise it in terms of promise, and Mr. 
Charlesworth, in fact, shows not only an 
| erudition but also a power of extracting lucid 
| conclusions from scattered data and a sound- 

ness of judgement which would be ornaments 

in a veteran scholar. At the same time it is 
pleasant to draw attention to the excellent 
| augury of the work now being produced by 
| the rising generation of ancient historians at 
|Cambridge. The appearance of the third an! 
|not the least admirable book to be published 
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by young Cambridge scholars within the last 

six months suggests that it is happily prema- 

ture to be despondent about the fate o1 

classical studies by the Cam. 

Calendar of Treasury Books, 168)—J689. 
served in the P.R.O. Vol. VIII. 
i, ii, iii, iv. Prepared by William 
Shaw. (H.M. Stationery Office. £1 2s. 
each part.) 
NHIS Calendar 


A. 
6d. 


of the Treasury books of 
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| 


| 


Pre- | 
Parts | 


| 


the reign of James II—Vol. visit of the | 
series—is divided into four parts, each con- | 
tained in a separate portly tome, but all con- | 


secutively paged. Dr. Shaw _ supplies an 


admirably lucid introduction focussed on the | 


relations between James and his Parliament, 
which began so surprisingly to the King’s 
advantage. 
subserviency, liberality with 

lessness as to how the money 
spent. 
good sense and honesty, he had the country 
under his hand. What roused the spirit of 
Parliament at last was the old question of 
Popery—in this case the particular question 


money, 


was to 


NoveEMBER 15, 1924. 


Commons—he has his eye on an “old — 
suinous house and a little garden plot and — 
sume decayed rooms,” to which he finds the — 
King has a title. 3 

On Nov. 2, 1686, we have the warrant dis. _ 
charging Richard Baxter from prison, to ~ 
which he was committed for writing his. - 
‘ Paraphrase on the New ‘Testament.’ The 


| long lists of Quakers to be relieved of pen. 


alties will certainly afford the Society of | 
Friends some good additional information. It. | 
need hardly be mentioned that James’s well. | 
known policy towards recusants is abundantly 
exemplified. 

There are many entries concerning ‘pictures. © 
which deserve careful noting, especially the _ 
long, important list of pictures brought over- 


| from France in 1686 for the Duke of Grafton. 


The Commons display an amazing | 
heed- | 
be | 
If James had had but a modicum of | 


Another subject which receives some illug- 
tration is that of the lands, forfeitures and © 
suits against Jesuits. Wardrobe and _ house-- 
hold details are plentiful and sumptuous,” 


| especially in connection with the Coronation, 


of Popish otficers in the Army being excused | 


from taking the test. A point Dr. Shaw 


makes with some emphasis is a comparison | 
matters worth the curious searcher’s looking | 


between the little or nothing James did for 
the Navy, and the notable increase which, 
on the plausible pretexts offered by Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, he made in the Army. 
The student of larger matters of history 
will, of course, find his account in this 
volume. Perhaps the subject which, taken 
singly, occupies most space in it is 
money. 
Henry Guy, the Secretary to the Treasury, 


| up, 


Hearth- | 
The personage most in evidence is | 


who receives endless grants for secret service | 


“without account’; but 
the appearances at their work of old friends 
like Sir Christopher Wren and Samuel Pepys 
and William Chiffinch. This last, naturally, 
has to deal with matters of curious persanal 
interest, in which the best entry is that con- 
cerning the arrears of the jointure of Hen- 
rietta Maria, an account full of most various 
detail. Among innumerable miscellaneous 
items of interest wa noted the case of Thomas 
Delawne lying nine months at the Old Bailey 
because he could not pay 100 marks’ fine for 
having printed a book against the Common 
Prayer; the widow of Dr. Quatremaine, phy- 
sician in ordinary to Charles II praying for 
a pension because her hushand laid out what 
he had saved on gaining a piece of land out of 
the sea which for a long time brought in no- 
thing; five mentions of works of Raphael, par- 
ticularly of the cartoons and their disposal; the 
petition of Paul Jodrell, Clerk to the House 
of Commons, for the bestowal on him of some 
place where he can keep in order the books 
of his office now much _ disordered, there 
having been for many years no place of 
habitation appointed for the Clerk of the 


frequent also are | 





of which all the items are set out. Other: | 
series offering some material for pleasant 
study are those dealing with the King’s. 
musicians (which furnishes a good list of | 
names), and with the Chapel Royal. Under: | 
“Charles I’ and ‘Charles II’ are many 


as there are likewise under ‘ Order of | 
the Garter.’ A few entries concerned with: | 
the question whether the Jews should pay 

natives’ or aliens’ customs under grants of 
denization, should be noted; as should also 
the Mint Indenture made afresh between the 
King and Thomas Neale in 1686, and _ the: 
“new’’ regulations for hackney coaches. © 
Pepys, it will be remembered, at the begin-- 
ning of Charles II’s reign notes, not only the — 
King’s “proclamation against hackney-: : 
coaches coming into the streets to stand to 
be hired,” but also that “ yet I got one to 
carry me home.” The limit of 400 was main- ~ 
tained in 1687, but in 1688 200 were added. 
One of the few series where the scientific ” 
pre-occupations of the day show themselves is- 
that under the name of Sir Samuel Morland, © 
who altered a great gun aboard the Royal 

Charles, and made and erected “ two engines: | 
of brass, copper and iron in St. James's Park © 
for raising water,” besides _ being much 
occupied with waterworks at Windsor. His — 
French service also crops up here. A Treas-~ 
ury warrant is issued in 1687 for the preserv-— 
ation of documents belonging to the (late) 4 
Court of Wards and Liveries, reported to he 4 
lodged in a room “in or near Fish Yard, 4 
Westminster,” and to have been in grea 

part embezzled, rotted with rain and other- 

wise destroyed. Two foreigners who petition 
for leave to introduce novelties in the way of 
trade and manufacture—in 1688, under the 
very shadow of revolution—are Coja Panons ~ 
Calender, an Armenian of Ispahan, and Maxie ~ 
milian Vanderburgh of Amsterdam. ; 
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